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EASTER JOY 


By THEODOSIA SMITH 


ASTER is a time af joy 
Welcoming the spring; 
All the gray world turned 
to rose, 
Earth is blossoming. 
See, the trees wear brand- 
new gowns 
And the flowers too. 
Lilies, silvery and sweet, 
Violets of blue, 
Hyacinths and crocus buds 
Smile up at the sun— 
All the world is beautiful! 
Isn’t Easter fun? 
Easter is a time of joy; 
For the story goes 
Christ, who died upon the 
cross, 
From the tomb arose. 
So in color and in song 
Happiness holds sway, 


& And the world is fresh and 
\ 


new 
On this Easter Day. 
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| N A QUAINT and very olden time, 
in the small mountainside village 
of Krushanik, lived brown-eyed Nadia with her 
mother and father and wee brother Benje. 
The home in which Nadia dwelt was a 
queer, snug little cottage of stone. Indeed, ev- 
ery house in the village was newly built of stone 
and possessed a fireplace in which hung a 
steaming black kettle. There was also a loom 
in each house in Krushanik; and while there was 
only a small amount of very simple food in the 
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village cupboards, there was neverthe- 
less a sturdy homemade candle on ev- 


ery table. Ah, what a beautiful, danc- 
ing light they gave! Each evening the 
families of Krushanik sat with pleasure 
in the glow of their candles until the 
seventh hour, when young and old 
found their nightcaps, said their 
prayers, and went to bed. 

Oh, very thrifty and frugal the peo- 
ple of Krushanik had to be! For they 
had only recently come from the valleys 
of lower Serbia to make new homes in 
this mountain district. In all the village 
there were no shops in which apples or 
cookies or cheese or shoes or caps or 
aprons or indeed anything—even a pin 
—could be bought. So not the tiniest 
crumb was ever wasted. 


know, we of this village are builders and 
craftsmen! Our work is to make the world a 
more beautiful place. It is our duty to do this. 
We are peace-loving people, and for this reason 
we have taken our precious tools and our be- 
loved families away from the needless warring 
and strife of lowland Serbia, and brought them 
to this mountain place of safety and peace. Two 
summers we have spent in building snug houses 
from the slate and stone of the mountainside. 
But since our wives and children cannot live 
indefinitely on goat’s milk and millet-and acorns 
and wild mushrooms alone, we who are artists 
and craftsmen and builders must carry our tools 
into distant, peaceful lands where we can earn 

a wage. 
“After a time we shall return to this quiet 
mountain village, bringing back donkey carts 
laden with new wool for each 


Even the very young 
children had learned to 
gather acorns and carry 
them home that they 
might be dropped into 
the black kettles and 
made into acorn stew. 

Very early in the 
morning, in the cottages of those who 
had a sack of wool to spin and weave, 
one could hear the hum of the loom. 
Early, too, began the pounding of the 
precious millet for the noonday dump- 
lings, while at the same time there 
sounded the thud of churns as the 
women made small pats of goat’s-milk 
butter. 

Yes, most thrifty and frugal had the 
people of Krushanik to be; for winter 
lay before them, when there would be 
no wild mushrooms or berries or acorns 
to add to their scanty fare of goat’s 
milk, millet, and cheese. 

One morning Nadia’s father, who 
was called Goodman Troyano, gathered 
together the men of the village. 

“My friends,’ said he, “as you 


cottage loom, and with seeds and 
oil and honey and spices and 
fresh millet and corn and len- 
tils for the cupboards of our 
dear ones.” 


“You have spoken with wis- 

dom,” agreed one of the artists. 
“Straightway I shall set out on 

the highroad for Vienna, where I shall seek 
work at painting murals in the king’s new 
palace.” 

“J,” said a wood carver, “‘shall hasten by a 
proved path to Florence where I shall earn a 
wage at carving cathedral doors.” 

“And I,” Nadia’s father added, “shall carry 
my tools to Budapest, where I shall earn fair 
pay helping the townsmen build their great 
stone bridge.” 

So the men of the peaceful little village, all 
of whom were artists or craftsmen or builders 
whose work it was to carve in wood and in 
stone and to build all manner of goodly things, 
planned to set out on their long journeys. 


N THE day of departure, Goodman Troy- 
ano spoke to the children of Krushanik. 
“We must leave many tasks in your hands, 
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little ones,” said he. “Can you promise to be 
brave and cheery, as well as helpful, while your 
fathers are away?” 

“We shall help our mothers to spin and to 
weave!” cried two little girls. 

“I shall tend the goats, and drive them daily 
to high mountain pastures,” declared a young 
lad. 

“I shall keep our village lane swept and 
tidy,” promised another. 

“JT shall watch every chimney pot in the vil- 
lage and keep each one clean and mended,” de- 
clared a sturdy lad. 

“We shall bring fresh water from the 
spring,” offered two brothers in chorus. 

“T shall carry bags of rich earth up from the 
river bed and build a mountain garden, as they 
do in France,” promised another lad. 

One of the youngest boys sturdily declared, 
“We shall all be good to our mothers and sis- 
ters!” 

“It is well,” agreed 
Goodman Troyano. Then he 
turned to his little daughter, 
brown-eyed Nadia. ‘‘My 
child, since there is no son in 
my house, save Baby Benje, 
how will you help while your 
father is far away building?” 

At once, Nadia’s thoughts 
began to spin in a frantic 
whirl. She attempted to 
speak, but the words only 
tangled tightly in her throat; 
for she knew that since she 
was now twelve years of age 
the time had come for her to 
learn the craft of spinning. 
Also the day had arrived for 
her to sit at the splendid, 
humming loom. Best of all, 
she was now old enough to 
be taught the beautiful art of 
embroidery. But since she 
had no big brother to do the 
rough work of herding goats 


and carrying black earth from the river bed, 
then she, Nadia, must promise to do this work 
herself. She glanced in dismay at her small, 
soft hands. They seemed fashioned only for 
clean and pleasant tasks! How could she prom- 
ise to do rough and dusty work? The work 
of a boy! Such a promise would force her to 
turn away daily from those light and pleasant 
occupations of the household! 

While Nadia stood struggling with her 
problem, her father again asked the same ques- 
tion: “What will you do, little Daughter, while 
your father is away at building?” 

Once more Nadia glanced in dismay at her 
small soft hands. Never, never could she herd 
goats over mountain trails, she told herself. 
Never could she carry bags of grimy earth from 
the river bed. Yet—yet she must do these 
things; for there was no one else to do them! 

So she answered her father in a low, yet 
valiant little voice: “Since I have no big brother 
to do the outdoor work, I— 
I shall take the goats to feed 
on the mountain trails. And 
while my mother spins and 
weaves and minds the hearth 
and cares for Baby Benje, I 
shall fetch earth from the 
river bed to make our moun- 
tain garden.” 

She blinked back the 
threat of tears and smiled 
courageously at her father, 
who bent and kissed his 
young daughter with deepest 
tenderness, saying, “ ’Tis 
well, little brave heart!” 

Little brave heart! Had 
Goodman Troyano guessed 
at the dismay and heaviness 
of the heart that he had just 
called “brave”? Had he sus- 
pected how greatly his little 
daughter longed to learn the 
good and seemly homemak- 
ing ways that are taught to 
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all young Serbian maidens? It was possible. 


O HARD days began for Nadia. Each 

morning she set out over the mountain 
trails, driving before her the four goats in search 
of food. She returned home for a lunch of 
acorn stew, a millet dumpling, and a mug of 
goat’s milk. Lunch was fol- 
lowed by a short nap. Then 
she carried her canvas bag 
to the river bed. Four trips 
she made each day, up a 
winding trail to a rocky 
space near the stone cottage. 
On each trip she carried a 
canvas bag full of black 
earth for the garden bed 
which must be filled by the 
end of the year. What te- 
dious work it was! How 
grubby grew her small, soft 
hands! Nevertheless, little by little the garden 
bed must be built; for on his return, her father 
would bring kale and leek and fennel and 
aniseed for the planting. 

As Nadia worked bravely away at her rough 
tasks, often she saw her special friends Benda 
and Maraavia sitting daintily at their looms or 
at their embroidery frames. They wore bright 
ribbons at their throats and embroidered aprons 
over their gay, full skirts. Nadia sometimes 
heard them sing as they worked during the cool 
autumn days in the spotless dooryards of their 
homes. Their hands were always clean and 
smooth, and the skin of their faces delicate and 
soft as the petal of a windflower. 

Daily, as she trudged over the trails, Nadia 
reminded herself that she wore no bright ribbon 
at her throat; and in place of a gay skirt, dainty 
smock, and embroidered apron, she wore a 
sheepskin coat, a rough, short skirt, and canvas 
leggings. Often when Nadia thought of these 
things tears would spill from her eyes and run 
in bright tracks down her rosy cheeks. 

Now Father Nivik, who also had come from 
the lowlands and was called the Good Shepherd 


of Krushanik, loved all the folk of the village 
and taught them ways of goodness and wisdom. 
One day he spied Nadia’s tear-wet cheeks and 
at once guessed the cause. 

“Little one,” said he, ‘“do you not know that 
envy sours the heart?” 

Words of wisdom, indeed! Nadia’s eyes 
grew puzzled and her brow 
puckered into a tiny cloud of 
dismay as she repeated the 
words over in her mind. 
What would her father say 
were he to return and find 
that his daughter’s heart had 
grown sour? Oh, this dread- 
ful thing must not happen! 
On going away had he not 
called her “little brave 
heart”! At once Nadia saw 
that it was just as necessary 
for her to keep her heart 
sweet as to keep it brave. 

“Good Father Nivik,” she cried in panic, 
“truly I do not wish a sour heart, but since I 
have no big brother to care for the goats and 
the garden, I must tend them myself. All the 
day I long to do the clean and beautiful tasks 
that Benda and Maraavia do! So how can 1 
keep from envying them?” 

“Why not sing daily a song of thanksgiving, 
little one?” asked Father Nivik kindly. ‘‘Dis- 
content and envy cannot live in a heart where 
praise and contentment dwell.” Whereupon the 
good man taught Nadia an old and beautiful 
Serbian song of thanksgiving. 


ACH DAY from then on the little girl sang 

the song over and over as she drove her 

goats along the mountain trails or carried earth 

from the river bed; and each time straightway 

envy and discontent were lifted like magic 
from her heart! 

Soon the people of the village began to lis- 
ten for the voice of Nadia which had grown 
as clear as the call of a canyon wren. At the 
first sound of the song each day hearts that were 
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heavy lifted a bit, and many a villager would 
smile and say, “ "Tis our little lark singing un- 
der the morning sky!” 

Always at the sound of the cheery song gentle 
Granny Hannova would lay aside her distaff 
and murmur, “Ah, our little Nadia’s happy sing- 
ing fills us with new hope for the day when 
the fathers of our little ones shall return to us 
here in our peaceful village, bringing us fresh 
love and courage and the comforts that we 
greatly need.” 

Nadia did not once realize that while her 
daily song of gladness had put cheer into her 
own heart, it had cheered the hearts of all the 
village folk as well. 


LOWLY the months moved down the year. 
Soon came April with birds and early flow- 
ers. Then one morning Father Nivik told the 
villagers that Eastertide was near. Easter! That 
most glorious Sunday of all the year! At the 
thought of it Nadia, taking the goats to pasture, 
sat down on the rocky trail to ponder for a mo- 
ment. She remembered with a catch at her 
heart that since she now had need only for rough 
herder’s clothes, her fine white wool skirt had 
been made into undergarments for the fast- 
growing Baby Benje; while her gay blue skirt 
had been fashioned into a little suit for him. 
A sudden mist of tears gathered in Nadia’s 
brown eyes, for now came two disturbing ques- 
tions: Must she wear the sheepskin coat, the 
rough short skirt, and canvas leggings to church 
on glorious Easter Sunday? Must she wear 
these same clothes during all the bright Easter 
afternoon when there would be folk songs, the 
playing of fifes by the young lads, and the 
merry dancing of the kolo? Oh, how could she 
dance the &olo, the most beloved and beautiful 
of Serbian folk dances, clad in an ugly herdet’s 
costume ? 

Yes, it was hard not to envy her friends 
Benda and Maraavia, who during all the year 
had done only pleasant tasks; and who at Easter 
time would be as fresh and pretty as mountain 
flowers in their newly washed smocks, embroi- 


dered aprons, and gay, full skirts! Of a truth, 
it was hard not to envy them—a little! 
But just in time Nadia remembered the old 
and beautiful song of thanksgiving that Father 
Nivik had taught her months before. As soon 
as she recalled the song, she was reminded too 
that all during the winter there had been 
enough food every day in the village. Also, 
their beds had been warm; there had been beau- 
tiful candlelight; there had been folk songs 
about the fire, and only once had North Wind 
been fierce enough to topple over the chimney 
pots! Oh, there was much to be glad about! 


And Nadia began to sing. 

She had finished only the first verse of the 
heartening song, when a shrill, joyous cry rang 
out from the village. Tethering the goats in 
a green place, Nadia sped toward home. By 
now there were many glad cries on every side, 
and voices were calling triumphantly, “They 
are coming! Our dear ones are coming back 
to us from distant lands!” 

“They are coming a month before they 
promised!” cried Granny Hannova. 

“They are coming to make glad our Easter- 
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tide,” replied Nadia’s mother, while in her face 
shone a quiet joy. 

Oh, happiness! It was true! It was true! 
Far away down the rocky trail that led to the 
lowlands, Nadia could see the men coming, 
threading their way to the little village and to 
their loved ones. Her face shining with won- 
der and joy, Nadia gazed down for a moment 
at the long, moving train of men. As they 


drew nearer, she could see their gay waistcoats 
and the jaunty red feather in every hat. Now she 
could see that each man carried a heavy pack on 
his back. And how heavily laden were the donkey 
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carts! 


The women had flown to their mirrors to 
brush out their long hair and to don their best 
caps and aprons; while the girls, large and small, 
quickly dressed themselves in their best. 

Since Nadia had only the clothes that she 
was wearing, she was the first little maid of the 
village to run fleetly down the long mountain 
trail. On and on she ran, then suddenly her fa- 
ther was holding her tight and saying again and 
again, “My little brave heart!” 

Little brave heart! Had Goodman Troyano 


during the long months guessed something of 
Nadia’s valiant effort to keep her heart filled 
with cheer and contentment only? It is likely; 
for now he turned and pointed to a friendly 
faced lad that sat in a donkey cart. 

“See, my little Nadia,” said her father, “I 
have brought you an adopted brother from Bud- 
apest. His name is Karlo. We shall share with 
him all that we have, and teach him our lan- 
guage; then in the future Karlo shall tend the 
garden and the goats while you, my little daugh- 
ter, shall remain at home and learn to spin and 
to weave and to make pretty stitches.” 

The very words set up in Nadia’s heart such 
a happy singing as cannot be told, while 
Karlo’s smile seemed to say, “We shall be good 
friends, and when I learn to speak your tongue, 
I shall tell you tales of beautiful Budapest.” 

Oh, happiness! An adopted brother! One 
with whom she could be chums! One who 
would take charge of the outdoor tasks! Ina 
rush of joy the little girl made her prettiest 
curtsy to Karlo, then offered him her hand, and 
murmured a soft, Serbian word of welcome. 

But more good things were yet to come, for 
Nadia’s father now reached into the cart and 
brought forth a bundle tied in a cotton cloth. 
“For you, my little brave heart,” 
said he. 

Because Nadia’s thoughts 
were in a very whirl of happy 
wonder, she could find no word 
to say. So graciously curtsying and smiling her 
thanks, she turned and flew swift as a bird up 
the long trail. She met her mother hurrying 
‘down the rocky path and leading little Benje. 
How pretty she looked in her best cap and 
apron! What happiness shone in her eyes! 

In the stillness of the stone cottage Nadia 
with quivering fingers untied her bundle. Oh, 
loveliness! Before her lay a pile of bright, new 
garments! There was a linen smock, an em- 
broidered apron, a bolero jacket of velvet, and 
a full skirt of good length, colored as red as the 
mountain poppies. Feast-day and Sunday clothes! 
But this was not all. Be- (Please turn to page 30) 
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By GARDNER HUNTING 


WHAT THE STORY TOLD BEFORE 


Binner Brice wanted to learn to swim so that he could 
join the Midget Harbor Midget Yacht Club, a group of 
boys who own a raft which they sail about the inlet. “Give 
up to the water. Let it lift you up. Go up and down with 
each wave. They're friendly—more friendly than you 
think. Let them help you float,” Binner’s father advised 
him. Binner tried it and it worked. The waves held him 
up and he was swimming. In less than a week Binner 
swam out to the raft and was initiated into the M. H. M. 

Most of the boys like Binner, only one—Sackey 
Wendle, ‘‘skipper’’ of the raft—does not. He tries to 
pick a quarrel with Binner and boasts that he dares to sail 
the raft outside the inlet, although the boys have been 
forbidden to do this. 

One afternoon Binner goes down to the inlet. No one 
is there, but the raft is just sailing out of the mouth of 
the little bay. Just one boy is on board—Sackey! Binner 
knows that Sackey is in danger, and he decides to take the 
lifeboat and go after him. Binner finally reaches the raft 
just as darkness settles over the sea. Sackey gets into the 
lifeboat, but the boys do not know which way to row. 

“Fear is our worst enemy,” Binner’s father once told 
him. “It murders our ideas—and ideas are our best 
friends.” Binner tries to explain to Sackey, but Sackey 
won't listen. Sackey is afraid. 

Could the “friendly universe” forget that a couple of 
boys were drifting out to sea in an open boat in the dark? 

All night the little lifeboat bravely rides the waves. 
With morning they find they have lost 
an oar, but a shower provides drinking 


BINNER 


PART V, THE END 


XHAUSTION and sleep kept Sackey curled 
up on the sand till late the next morning. 
Meanwhile Binner was up exploring. He 
found nothing much to explore except a lot of 
rocks, a pile of dirt that might be called a little 
hill, and a great deal of driftwood and wreckage 
and refuse of the sea piled up on top of the 
rocks. 

There would be no fresh water on the island, 
that was sure, and Binner was thirsty again. But 
he wouldn’t think about it, because thinking 
about it made him thirstier. 

When Sackey woke up, a change had come 
over him. 

“Say,” he said, “I woke up in the night and 
thought about what you said.” 

“What?” queried Binner. 

“About things,” Sackey explained, though 
not very clearly. 

“Oh!” 

“Yes. Well, I guess maybe 
you got things figured out 


water. All day their boat drifts. At 
dusk a large steamer bears down on them. ay 
Binner tries to think about the friendly 
waves as he frantically uses the one oar. Y 
Suddenly the little boat is washed aside 
and the great ship goes rushing by. The 
lifeboat is washed up on a small rocky 
island. Are the boys better off or worse? 

An island can be friendly Binner de- 
cides, and climbing up a little knoll, 
he discovers trees. High tide does not 
cover the island! 


straight,” Sackey admitted. 

“Oh, think so?” 

Binner sat on a flat rock where 
he had perched. “Well,” he com- 
mented, “if we think bad can 
happen to us, why shouldn’t we 
think good can, too?” 

“You mean that you believe 
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things happen to us the—the way we think?” 

“Yes, and maybe it’s not so bad for us to 
have this adventure if it makes us think about 
such things,” Binner said simply. 

Sackey stared at first. Then he nodded. 
“Maybe that’s right,” he assented, “but I don’t 
see how anything’s going to get us out of this.” 

“Neither do I. But there’re millions of 
ways.” 

Sackey looked doubtful. “It’s going to be 
harder to see us from a boat or a plane, here on 
this island than it would be if we were out on 
the sea again.” 

Binner had thought about this. It seemed 

ssible. Here was a dark background against 
which two boys might be harder to see than they 
would against a sea shining in the sun. How 
could anybody at a distance distinguish two 
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small human figures from logs and rocks and 
driftwood? 


“We ought to make a signal,” he admitted. 

“Yeh! but how?” 

“Sailors tie their shirts to the mast.” 

“Well, we haven’t any mast. Anyhow, my 
shirt is brown and yours is blue. They wouldn’t 


show. Sailors should always wear white 
shirts!” 

Binner considered again. The problem of 
signaling seemed suddenly more difficult than 
anything they had yet encountered. They had 
escaped the sea for the time being at least. So 
that danger was remote. They had slaked their 
worst thirst during the heat of yesterday, and 
they had survived last night—so that trouble 
was behind them. Queer that a danger always 
seemed so terrible when it was in front of you, 
but after it was past it did not seem like 
much. 

Together the boys scanned the horizon, which 
was bright and clear now. Nothing that looked 
like a ship was within range of their eyes. It 
would not be much use to make a signal of any 
kind now, for there was nobody to see. Per- 


haps the people on shore had been looking for 
them so long now that they had given up and 
gone home. They might not know that the 
ships and the airplane had come ever so close to 
finding them. But Binner could not imagine 
his father’s having given up so easily and quick- 
ly as that. 
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HEN IT suddenly occurred to Binner that 

here was just another “trouble” to deal 
with and that it should be handled just the same 
way as the others had been. His way of facing 
his other troubles had turned out pretty well. 
This was no time to be disheartened. What 
reason had he to be disheartened? He began 
to feel his courage and his confidence going up 
and up. 

Somehow he felt strangely cool and un- 
afraid. Nothing mattered but just not being 
afraid. It wasn’t courage so much, or bravery, 
that he felt, just quietness and a kind of clear- 
mindedness. Somehow nothing mattered but 
the fact that there was friendliness in the world 
—his friendliness for Sackey, his friendliness 
toward the waves and the breeze and the sky 
and the sea—and theirs toward him! It was 
very queer, but very thrilling. Deep, deep in- 
side him, he was not afraid. He wished he 
could make Sackey feel like this. He was sorry 
for Sackey. He wished he could make Sackey 
understand what he, Binner, felt like inside, 
when he counted on the friendliness of things! 

There was a big, big bird flying, almost 
touching the waves, ’way over there where Bin- 
ner supposed shore must be. The bird must be 
‘way this side of the shore, though, because he 
could see it, and he could not see the shore. 
What kind of bird would be so big and fly so 
far off shore? Maybe an albatross! An albatross, 
Binner had heard, would sometimes fly hun- 
dreds of miles out to sea and back again, with- 
out lighting on the water or on anything. Bin- 
ner had a moment of wishing that he were a 
tireless-flying albatross. It would be great to—— 
Wait! That wasn’t a bird at all! That was 
the airplane again! 

“Look, Sackey!” he cried, pointing. 

Sackey looked. ‘Maybe he’s coming—why, 
he is coming!” 

“Oh, how can we make him see us?” 


HE TWO boys leaped to their feet and ran 
up the rocks toward the top. They began 
to wave their arms while the plane, which did 


seem to be approaching, was still miles and miles 
away. But they kept on waving. Then they 
saw that the plane was slowly circling. It 
would come nearer and then go away, come 
near and then go away—around and around, 
a little nearer each time it came their way. 


“He’s looking for us!” Binner cried. 

“He'll never see us! He’s too high!” 
mourned Sackey. 

“We've got to make him see us!” 

“Easy to say!” 

“If we could build a fire!” 

“What? How?” 

“Driftwood! Only we haven’t any matches!” 
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“What? I’ve got some matches!” 

“You have! Oh, but they’re spoiled! They 
must’a got wet when it rained on us!” 

“They didn’t! I got ’em all wrapped up in 
oilskin. I’ve carried ’em like that ever since 
I’ve been skipper of the club!” 

“You have?” 

“Say! We can build a 
fire! Only we've got to 
build it in a hurry, or 
he’ll be gone!” 


The airplane was ap- 
proaching again as if it 
meant to go overhead, 
but it was so high that 
they were sure the pilot 
could see nothing on the 


island! 
‘“Let’s scrape things 
together. Let’s build a 


big heap! Come on, let’s 
hurry!” 

Sackey went scram- 
bling about, grabbing up 
pieces of driftwood and 
throwing them together. 
But Binner could see that 
this was useless. It would 
take hours to gather the 
stuff, and hours would be 
too long. The airplane 
would not circle here 
much longer. A fire, if 
they were to signal with 
fire, must be made quick- 
ly. 

Binner looked for 
some place where there 
would be a heap of driftwood. Maybe they 
could find enough small pieces to make a quick 
fire. Why, there was the very thing! In a 
little cove, a whole mass of light, dry-looking 
stuff lay under a great heap of heavier drift. 
It had been shoved up there by the waves and 
the wind during some violent storm, no doubt. 
It was high above the present water line, and 


running to it, Binner found all the upper part 
dry! 

Thrown here—just as if for them to use 
in their time of need! 


INNER called Sackey’s attention to the 
ready-made firewood. “Where are your 
matches?” he asked. 

Sackey produced them. There was a little 
cluster of them, packed together inside a bit 
of yellow oilskin. That was wonderful! How 
had Sackey happened to do that?" Well, how 
did anything happen the way it did? There 
were too many threads in happenings for any 
one to trace them out and understand. But 
how they all fitted together! Say! It was sort 
of wonderful! 


Binner unrolled Sackey’s matches and ex- 
amined them carefully. They looked sort of 
wet! He hardly dared to think so, but they did 
look wet. The water must have seeped in 
around the edges of the oilskin. 


“Oh, they’re wet!” cried Sackey, quick to 
take alarm. He stared at them. Then suddenly 
he grabbed them out of Binner’s hand. He be- 
gan wildly to try to strike them—one after an- 
other. One after another they refused to light. 

Then, with a roar that seemed to drop down 
on them like a rain of sounds, the airplane 
came circling above the island and passed high 
overhead, only to sweep away toward the open 
sea again. It was plain enough that if the pilot 
was really looking for them he had not seen 
them. 

Binner stared at the matches Sackey was 
throwing on the sand. Sackey was trying to 
strike them on his shoe and throwing them down 
as they refused to light. 

“Wait!” Binner cried. ‘Your shoe is wet! 
No wonder they won’t light!” 

He caught hold of the remaining matches 
in Sackey’s fingers. Sackey surrendered only 
one. 

Binner did not strike it to see if it was good. 
He turned to the heap of tinder-dry stuff, and 
struck the match underneath it. There was a 
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tiny flash of flame. Fire began to rise at once 
—fire and thick, yellow, spreading smoke! 

A signal! A signal arranged by the sea. 
Binner knew this was what some people called 
luck! But maybe it was not so much luck as it 
was the friendliness of things. It had taken 
sea and wind and storm and trees, all working 
together, to make this fire and smoke that rose 
and rolled and glowed and leaped and waved 
great hands at the airplane overhead! 

But—why, the airplane was gone! It was 
nowhere in sight. It had stopped circling. Oh, 
they had missed their chance—their chance to 
use the signal! They had—— 

But no! There it came again—the plane. 
There it came! Oh, there it came again! It 
was dipping down and coming lower, aiming 
straight at them—— 

Binner came pretty near to crying himself 
then. He was surprised to find that he felt 
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We came upon 
% The prettiest thing, 
Nill A long-legged faw 
So young it teetered 
| Where it stood, 
Dappled in the 
Dappled wood. 
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wasn’t afraid; 
It followed us 


& But farther than that 
It would not go! 
Perhaps its mother 


Had said, “No, no! 


LONG-LEGG 


By MARION DOYLE 


Its eyes were purple. 


To the edge of the shade. 


more like crying when things came out all right 
than when they were going all wrong! Odd, 
wasn’t it? 

His father was on that plane with the pilot. 
The seaplane lighted on the water with a great 
spurting curve of water rising up on each side. 
Almost before Bianer could think how, his fa- 
ther was wading ashore and had Binner in his 
arms and was listening to a breathless story of 
the great adventure. 

“Well,” Daddy said, “I guess I can’t add 
much to what you’ve learned out of this.” 

“I learned it out of swimming,” Binner said. 

His father nodded. Then they all got into 
the plane, and “‘swum’”’ for shore, in the air. 


6647 OU’'LL be the next skipper of the M. H. 
M. Y. C.,” Sackey said to Binner later at 

home. 

“Well, you sailed out- (Please turn to page 30) 
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HE ANCIENT forts, walls, and moated 

castles still standing in Europe today 
serve to remind us of those romantic days in the 
Middle Ages, hundreds of years ago, when knights 
in clanking armor defended them and kings’ banners 
waved from their towers. Tourists love to visit 
these old ruins, and hear the stories of the brave men 
that made them famous. 

Not long ago the government of Spain printed 
a set of stamps showing some of the places travelers 
like to visit in Spain. The picture of the fortified 
bridge at Toledo, given on our page this month, 
was used because it is a favorite haunt of people who 
enjoy visiting historical spots. The Spanish city of 
Toledo is built on a rocky hill inside a U-shaped 
bend of the river Tagus. In the Middle Ages the 
river protected the city on three sides; a strong 
double wall defended the fourth side. The only 
entrances to the city were through a gate in the wall 
or over either of the two bridges fortified like the 
one on the stamp. 

Because of her strong defenses Toledo was then 
the capital of Spain. Many kings and many armies 
tried to break through her defenses, and these forti- 
fied bridges therefore were the scene of more than 
one attempt to take the city by storm. Today tourists 
listen with wonder as guides relate the exciting his- 
tory of these bridges. Little wonder that one of the 
bridges was chosen to illustrate a Spanish stamp. 

Many other stamps in our albums also picture 
bridges, for structures that safely span wide and 
swift rivers are among the most interesting that man 
can build. Some of the bridges used to illustrate 
stamps are as old as the bridge at Toledo and some 
are as new as the Dominican Republic's San Rafael 


Bridge, completed in 1934 and honored on a postage 
stamp that same year. 

Monaco—can you locate it on the map of 
Europe ?—is a tiny country, but its people are proud 
of the beauty of their buildings and scenery. When 
you look at Monacan stamps, you will find that they 
picture many palaces, old forts, churches, and 
scenery. The stamp from Monaco that we are espe- 
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cially interested in this month would fit equally well 
in a collection of either “bridge” or ‘‘scenery” 
stamps. 

Until the great George Washington Bridge across 
the Hudson River at New York City was completed 
several years ago, the Quebec Bridge, pictured on 
the Canadian stamp, had the longest single span 
in the world. Many years were required to com- 
plete it, for twice—each time just as it was nearly 
completed—some part of the structure weakened 
and gave way, and bridge and workmen were 
plunged into the icy St. Lawrence River. Each time 
however the weak part was strengthened and the 
bridge rebuilt. The third time it stood the test and 
took its place as the longest bridge in the world. 
The Canadian people may well be proud of the 
Quebec Bridge, for to finish it they needed courage 
to keep trying as well as skill in building. 
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The Old Barn Light 


BERNA MENZIES (13 years) 
Thatcher, Wash. 


Down at the barn 
I watch every night 
For the faithful gleam 
Of the old barn light. 


Always there, 
Gleaming ever, 
Brightening darkness, 
Stopping never; 


A guide for the cattle 
When they come home at 
night 
Is the faithful gleam 
From the old barn light. 


Love's Garden 


Doris MAE CROWLEY (14 years) 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Love is a flower that 
Springs from your soul; 

As it grows it infolds you, 
Your life is made whole. 


Love lights up your eyes, 
It opens your heart, 
And only the good 
In your life takes a part. 


Love illumines your mind 
And your spirit uplifts, 

It opens the gates for 
God’s bountiful gifts. 


Signs of Spring 
Nancy Lou CAMERON (10 years) 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The wind is blowing, 

It’s stopped snowing; 

Birds are winging, 

They will soon be singing. 
Crocuses are peeping, 

No longer sleeping; 

So don’t have fear 

That spring will not be here. 


Little Dutch Girl 


ELAINE PRATHER 
Orlando, Fla. 


Oh, little Dutch girl across the sea, 
This is a message to you from me: 
I have seen your lovely tulips 

That are being unloaded from the 


ships. 

They nod their heads and seem to 
say, 

“We've come from Holland so 
far away.” 

And in the garden on a summer's 
day 

They beckon with their graceful 
sway, 

“You just must come to Holland 
some day— 

To Holland, to Holland so far 
away.” 


So, little Dutch girl across the sea, 
I'm thankful for the tulips you 
send to me. 


A True Farmer 


Davip E. BoGarT (13 years) 
Beverly, Kans. 


A farmer I am 
And a farmer I'll be 
Though the sheriff 
Has a nice little sale for me. 


But farmer I am 
And farmer I'll be, 

If I have to start farming 
On a mulberry tree. 


Farmer I am 
And farmer I'll be, 

And soon you'll be reading 
In papers about me. 


How a successful farmer 
In spite of the drought 

Grew a great big turnip 
In a pot by his house. 


Vermont In Winter 


ANNETTE THACKWELL FULTON 


(814 years) 
Ft. Ethan Allen, Vt. 


I climbed an icy, icy hill: 

The mountains were far off and 
still; 

The trees, they looked so very tall 

I couldn’t see a cloud at all! 


The sky was blue as blue could be, 

An icebound brook laughed up at 
me: 

It was a very glorious sight, 

I dreamed of it all through the 
night. 
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The Wind's Complaint 


MARGARET GLASENER (12 years) 
Ryley, Alta., Canada 


Quietly o’er the grassy plain 
The wind is softly creeping, 
Calling to the skies for rain, 
Asking if the clouds are sleep- 
ing. 


Can’t you hear the whispering 
plaint? 

Over the hills it’s coming so faint. 

Harken! head bowed, ear near the 
ground, 

It’s droning a soft and pitiful 
sound. 


It's nature giving its gift with 
pride, 

Saving friends who might have 
died. 

So let us, friends, a kindness show. 

You see the wind does more than 
blow! 


Penguins 


ROBERT Murray (9 years) 
Jansen, Nebr. 


In the distant cold Antarctic 
Is a land called Penguin Isle, 
Where you'll find a million pen- 
ins 


Living in their funny style. 


The penguins play together 
And are rarely found alone; 
And they bring each other presents 
Like an Arctic ice-creath cone. 


On their frozen, glacial mirrors 
Their forms look very queer, 
Yet they’re very vain, especially 
When other birds are near. 


They are gay yet they are serious, 
They're bold yet timid too; 

They are really most peculiar, 
Just like me—and maybe you. 
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A Valentine Saves the Day 


(A STORY ABOUT THE FEBRUARY COVER) 


BETTY JUNE McLain 
(1214 years) 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Jane Blythe and Jackie Sandra 
were very good pals and had been 
ever since they had known each 
other. They were both ten, and 
both were in Miss Hawkins’s fifth 
grade at school. Jane lived next 
door to Jackie. Every afternoon 
after school they met at the south- 
east corner of the schoolhouse and 
walked or raced home together. 


A Mouse 


G.apys Mosss (6 years) 
Elgin, Oreg. 


Once upon a time 
There was a mouse 
Lived in a house 
On a hill. 

He liked his house 
For he was a mouse. 


Editor's Note: On these pages are 
printed the original poems and stories 
written by WEE WISDOM readers. So 
much material is sent us that we cannot 
acknowledge it individually, but every 
contribution is carefully considered by 
our judges. The originality of subject 
matter, the age of the writer, and the 
seasonableness of the poem or story 
are considered in judging. Each poem 
or story must be accompanied by a 
note from the child’s parents, stating 
that they know the work to be original 
with the child. We cannot use copied 
material. Our judges do their best to 
eliminate copied work, but we take no 
further responsibility for it. 

Remember to send in your story 
about this month’s cover right away. 
We publish the first good story that 
reaches us. So get your story in the 
mail today. 

Once again, we thank every boy and 
girl who has sent poems or stories for 
our guild. 


When they had reached home and 
put on their play clothes, they 
would play outside together. Al- 
though they had played together 
almost every day since they were 
three years of age, Jackie and Jane 
had never had a quarrel. 

One afternoon after school, Jane 
didn’t come out to ‘play with 
Jackie. It was just two days be- 
fore Valentine's Day and Jane 
was fixing a big, beautiful, lacy 
valentine for Jackie. Jackie was 
already outside waiting for Jane. 
He began to wonder why she 
didn’t come out. 

“Ja-a-a-a-ne! Jane!” he called. 
Jane didn’t answer, because she 
knew she would have to tell him 
what she was doing, and she 
wanted to keep it a secret. Jackie 
quit calling and went in the house 
thinking she was mad. 

Jackie walked home from school 
the next day another way. Every 
one at school had noticed that 
Jackie and Jane didn’t talk to each 
other all day. 

The next day was Valentine's 
Day. Jane was usually happy, sing- 
ing and dancing along. But, alas, 
she wasn’t today, because Jackie 
wasn’t going to play with her. She 
made up her mind to put her val- 
entine for Jackie in the big box 
at school. But that still might not 
patch up their friendship. 

After the valentines had all 
been passed out, Jane looked into 
a great big envelope and the first 
thing she saw was “To Jane from 
Jackie.” She turned it over and 
looked. In a beautiful golden 
heart encircled with purple violets 
was “I love you.” Dick Stone saw 
her blushing face and peeked over 
her shoulder at the valentine. 
When he saw it, he smiled a 
mischievous smile. He could hard- 
ly wait to tell every one what it 
said. After school Jackie was 
waiting for Jane at the southeast 
corner of the schoolhouse and 
they walked home together. 
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By BULA HAHN 


UNDAY morning dawned brightly after 
_) two days of darkest gloom. 

Sorrow, grief, and terror had gripped the 
hearts of Jesus’ friends in Jerusalem during 
those days of long ago. Strong men stood in 
groups on the streets and in the lanes, talking 
in low tones of the dreadful wrong that had 
been done. Women busy with their household 
tasks shed tears of mourning because their 
Teacher and Master had been taken away. Little 
children who had been blessed by His loving 
hands and had listened to retold accounts of 
the many miracles He had performed, left their 
play to stand in wide-eyed wonder. 

Jesus the Christ had been crucified! 

Out on Calvary’s hill, a place near Jerusalem, 
His precious life had been taken. But the 
enemies who had sought to destroy Him, who 
had accused Him wrongly, borne false witness 
against Him, and mocked Him shamelessly, now 
slunk about in fear and terror. They whispered 
one to another, “Truly, this was the Son of 
God.” 

Joseph, an honorable counselor of the city of 
Arimathaea, went boldly before Pilate, the ruler, 
and begged for the body of Jesus, and Pilate 
gave it into his keeping. Joseph bought fine 
linen and with the help of other friends 
wrapped the body of Jesus and placed it in the 


tomb. The tomb or sepulchre, hewn from rock, | 


was to have been Joseph’s own. 

Jesus’ enemies then gathered and spoke to 
Pilate. They remembered that Jesus had said 
“while he was yet alive, After three days I rise 


again. Command therefore {they said} that the 
sepulchre be made sure until the third day, lest 
haply his disciples come and steal him away. .. . 
Pilate said unto them, Ye have a guard: go, 
make it as sure as ye can.” 

So they went away to seal the stone that 
closed the door to the tomb, and they set a 
watch of soldiers to guard the place. 


ISCIPLES and friends of Jesus talked one 

to another of the things that He had done 

when He walked among them. John the disci- 
ple no doubt said to Joseph the friend of Jesus, 
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“It was kind of you, Joseph, to make your new 
tomb the resting place for Jesus’ body.” 

And Joseph probably answered, “I loved 
Him. He was a good man and my friend.” 

Then Joseph bowed his head in sorrow. 

“It was the least I could do for Him.” 

Peter and James, two of the disciples, talked 
together of the times when they had traveled 
the dusty roads on errands of mercy with Him, 
their Master; of the times when they had rested 
in the hills, listening to His teachings. 

“Jesus the Christ healed the sick and raised 
yet others from the dead,” one would say. 


Illustrated by HERBERT RUDEEN 


And again, ‘He made the blind to see and 
the lame to walk. He was never too weary to 
minister to others.” Then they lifted up their 
voices in sorrow and knew not which way to 
turn in their grief. 

The women, as they prepared food for their 
families, remembered the miracle by which Je- 
sus had fed five thousand hungry people. They 
marveled at the goodness and kindness of the 
Master. They spoke of His compassion for the 
woman whom the angry crowd would have 
stoned. 

The children told one another how Jesus 
had freed from death the little daughter of 
Jairus. A twelve-year-old-girl like many of 
themselves, she had been given back to her 
mother and father after death had claimed her. 

“Jesus loved little children,” they repeated 
again and again. 

All these things were talked of many, many 
times as the people mourned; and in their sor- 
row they forgot for the time that Jesus had said, 
“After three days I rise again.” 


A’. THEN it was morning—Sunday morn- 
ing—after the two darkest days in all the 
world! 

Mary Magdalene, one of those whom Christ 
had healed, rose early, before the sun was yet 
up, and started toward the garden and the tomb 
where the men had placed the body of Jesus. 
Before she had gone far she met Mary, the 
mother of James. She also was going to the 
tomb, so they continued on their way together. 
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Both were carrying fragrant gums 
and sweet spices that they hoped 
to place near the body of their be- 
loved Master. 

On the way they were joined by 
Salome, who also was carrying 
spices to the tomb. The three 
women walked together sadly, and 
asked among themselves, “Who 
shall roll us away the stone from 
the door of the tomb?” For news 
had reached them of the great 
stone that had been placed as a 
seal across the door. 

But when they reached the 
tomb, they saw that the seal was 
broken and the stone rolled away. 
Jesus’ body was not there. The 
soldiers who had been on guard 
were gone, but an angel stood 
at the door of the open tomb. 

“Be not amazed,” the angel said 
to the women; “‘ye seek Jesus, the 
Nazarene, who hath been cruci- 
fied. He is risen; he is not here: 
behold, the place where they laid 
him!” 

Mary, Mary Magdalene, and 
Salome ran to tell the happy news. 
“Jesus the Christ is not dead. He 
lives!” they said again and again. 
“He is risen! He is risen!” Their 
glad cry became a song. It was 
taken up by men, women, and 
children. It spread from mouth 
to mouth. “Jesus the Christ is 
not dead. He lives!” 

The song echoed and re-echoed. 
Darkness was gone. The day was 
gloriously bright. It became the 
brightest day in all the world. It 
was the first Easter Sunday. 


Table Blessing 


For homes, for fathers, and for 
mothers, 

For food, for love, for sisters, 
brothers, 

Our Father God, we thank 
Thee. 


AN EASTER BUNNY 
BASKET 


Directions by BULA HAHN 


SE THE picture of the rabbit 

as a pattern, and copy off 
three likenesses on stiff white 
paper. Paste an extra piece of 
paper on the under tip of each 
long ear. 

Now cut out a three-cornered 
piece of cardboard like that shown 
in figure 2. Be sure that each side 
of the cardboard measures 4 
inches. Paste a rabbit on each 


FIGURE 


PASTE 


edge of the cardboard as shown. 
With the cardboard lying flat on 
a table and the rabbits face down, 
bring the rabbits to an upright po- 
sition. Fasten the tips of the three 
long ears together with a brass 
fastener, one over the other. At 
each corner tuck the little flap of 
paper under a rabbit’s nose and 
paste securely. The basket is now 
ready to hold your Easter eggs. 


FIGURE -I 


., PASTE ON UNDER SIDE 
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GEESE ARE PARADE 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY GRACE L. HOSMER | 


March - ing slow, 
“Quack,” their song; 


on they go. 
“Hiss,” their song. 


Some-times we're 
Oh, their step 


al- 
is 


a 
ver - y _ staid, 


- fraid 


When the geese are 
When the geese are 
> 


on pa - rade. 
on pa - rade. 
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Down he in a row, 
Heads march a -_ long 
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WORDS BOOSTER 


‘ON worked busily away planting his garden, while the Cheerful- 
~ ness Elf bobbed about on a feathery spray of plum blossoms above 
him. 

Don sorted carrot seeds and whistled, a bobwhite hopped along 
near the fence and whistled, and the Cheerfulness Elf pursed up his wee 
lips and whistled too. It was that kind of a day! 

“There’s something about April that always seems so bright and 
gay,” said Don, looking up. 

“It’s because all the flowers and trees are putting on their new 
Easter bonnets,” the Cheerfulness Elf smiled. ‘“There’s Mistress Lilac in 
her frilly lavender poke bonnet peeping over the wall and Miss Tulip 
in her new scarlet sailor marching up the path and shy Lady Iris in her 
feathery blue picture bonnet bowing to every one who passes—I should 
think April would be bright and gay!” 

“I wonder why the flowers and trees dress up so much in the 
spring,” pondered Don. “I'd hate to go to all that trouble and bother 
for nothing.” 

“Why, Don,” twinkled the Cheerfulness Elf, “it isn’t for nothing! 
Don’t you know that anything that makes the world beautiful and bright 
and gay to live in is most important?” 

“That's right,” agreed Don. “I just didn’t think for a minute.” 

“I was talking to a fat pussy-willow catkin only last night,” the 
Cheerfulness Elf went on, ‘‘and he says that the flowers and trees can 
hardly wait to don their finery in the spring because they know that it 
makes the birds and bees and boys and girls happy—not to mention the 
grownups!” 

“Why, the trees and flowers must all be Boosters!” cried Don. 
“That's what Boosters try to do—make other folks happy.” 


“Sh-h-h!” whispered the Cheerfulness Elf. “I'll tell you a secret. 
They are Boosters, every one of them—and what is more, they found 
out about the treasure of happiness millions and millions of years ago.” 

“Then I’m going to see if they won’t help me find it!” 

“They have already helped you find it,” laughed the Cheerfulness 
Elf, as he showered plum petals down on Don’s head. “I knew that 
when I heard you whistling!” 


If you wish to become a member of the Good Words Booster Club 
and join in the jolly times they have together, just write the secretary, 
917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo., and she will send you an application 
blank. It costs nothing to belong to the Booster Club. 


Sometimes when we are in 
doubt about what we should do a 
voice inside us tells us what to do. 
That is God’s voice speaking to us, 
and we should always obey it. 
LaVerne is learning to obey the 
voice. 

Dear Secretary: This is my third re- 
port to you. The letters you write 
back to me are very interesting. A 
little over two years ago I broke my 
arm. Let me tell you how it hap- 
pened. Some playmates and I were 
playing on a tree that had been cut 
down. I decided to jump from the 
trunk of the tree to one of its limbs. 
After I had already jumped (I couldn't 
run back then) I heard a little voice 
just as plain as though some one were 
talking to me. It told me to straddle 
the limb, but I did not obey it. The 
result was that I broke my arm. Since 
then I have always listened for the 
voice, and when I hear it I intend to 
obey it.—LaVerne McDaniel. 


Richard is learning the secret of 
true happiness that every good 
Booster wants to know. He is 
finding that a smiling, happy per- 
son is always welcomed with joy 
wherever he may go. 

Dear Secretary: I have just joined 
the Booster Club. I am glad to be- 
come a member, and I am trying hard 
to be a good Booster and keep the 
rules of the club. It is pretty hard 
to keep from saying things that will 
hurt others, but we just have to cheer 
up a little and be more pleasant. 

I take WEE WispDoM and like to 
read the stories in it. I read every 
story in it, but the first thing I read 
is the page of the Good Words Boost- 
er Club.—Richard L. Cochran. 
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Dorothy is a pleasant guest be- 
cause she not only enjoys herself 
but finds ways to be helpful. 
Whenever we go visiting or to a 
party or picnic, we should remem- 
ber that we “take our good time 


with us.” We are sure to enjoy 
ourselves if we contribute to other 
folks’ enjoyment. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am sorry I didn’t 
write sooner, but I have been away for 
two weeks. We had lots of fun. We 
went swimming, played games, and 
helped to do the work. I made a cake 
when I was at Aunt Zoe's place, and 
it was fun. 

I am proud of my membership card 
and the pledge on the back of it. I 
showed it to some of my girl friends, 
and they want to join too. 
—Dorothy Davis. 


One way to like a person 
is to remember that God 
loves both you and the per- 
son you are trying to like, 
and that He wants you to 
like each other. When we 
know people well, we can 
always find something good 
about them. Muriel is learn- 
ing to be a true friend. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am making 
still more progress toward the 
Valley of Unselfishness. When 
some one is having a difficult 
time with something, I help 
him, if I understand what it is. 

When any one smiles at me I 

always smile back, and when I see any 
one doing something that I know is 
wrong, I try to help him do what is 
right. I am trying to like everybody, 
and I think I am succeeding. 

Every time WEE WIspoM comes | 
always look at the Booster Club page 
first to see how the children of dif- 
ferent places are progressing. I be- 
lieve in The Prayer of Faith now too. 
If I feel sick I always say the prayer 
and it helps me.—Mauriel Austed. 

For just this month let us see 
how many helpful lessons we can 
find in things about us. From her 
little canary Dorothy Ellen has re- 
ceived a fine lesson in keeping sun- 
ny and sweet. Perhaps you too 
have a pet that has taught you a 


lesson in loyalty or obedience or 
bravery. If so, tell us about it. 


Dear Secretary: 1 received your let- 
ter some time ago but just didn’t get 
around to writing. I never had to 
“memorize” The Prayer of Faith be- 
cause I said it every morning and I was 
soon able to say it by heart. Sometimes 
when I feel like saying or doing some- 
thing wrong I just remember some line 
and say it once or twice to myself. Our 
little canary also cheers me when I get 
out of sorts. He sings all day in his 
sweet little voice and nothing ever 
seems to worry him. We really have 
much more to be thankful for than he, 
but it seems that we don’t always think 
about it. So in my prayers each night 
I always thank God for all my bless- 
ings.—Dorothy Ellen Crable. 


THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 


“Plant some seeds deep in the soil 
(Loving thoughts will do!), 

Fill the air with sunshine warm 
(Bright smiles peeping through), 

Wet the ground with gentle rain 
(Kind words soft and low)— 

You'll be pleased to see the way 
Friendship gardens grow!” 


Freddie has written a special 
poem just for Boosters. We know 
you are all going to like it. 

Dear members of our Booster Club: 

No matter what the weather, 
Although we may live far apart, 

Yet we are all together. 


A loyal, loving club we are. 
There are no special meetings, 

But we are Boosters brave and true 
Just through our friendly greetings. 


Hurrah for Good Words Booster Club! 
And may you all win glory, 

I read your letters every one 
And every poem and story. 


To be a member of our club, 
I feel is a great favor, 
So greetings to you one and all! 
Your true friend, 
—Freddie Shavor. 


. Jesus was once just your age. 
He liked to play games and run 
races and laugh and shout just as 
you do now. In that long-ago 
day, before there was such a thing 
as a Good Words Booster Club, 
Jesus more than lived up to every 
rule of our club. Nearly all clubs 
have “charter members,” that is, 
members who joined at the very 
start of the club. Jesus is really 
our charter member, so let us try 
to keep the rules as well as He did. 


Secretary, 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRE- 
SPOND WITH OTHER READERS 


Elizabeth Loft (12 years), 

217 Second St. S., Virginia, 
Minn.; Dorothy O’Brien, 123 
Broadway, Ft. Edward, N. Y.; 
Lucille Clucas, Kirkland, IIL; 

Laura Cameron (13), Geral- 

dine, Mont.; Alice Arlene Doty 

(12), Box 46, Brook, Ind.; 

Susan Jensen (8), Boyceville, 

Wis.; Alice Ah Nee, Maunaolu 
Seminary, Paia, Maui, Hawaii; 
Bonnie Lee Shutt, Route 5, 
Salisbury, N. C.; Donna Mc- 
Manus, Lyman, S. Dak.; Nita 
Miller, % P. R. Miller, B. N. 

S., Port Maria, Jamaica, B. W. 

I.; Catherine Rodis (11), La- 

con, Ill.; Julia Moore (12), 

238 Spruce St., Lititz, Pa.; Alice La Rae 
Rose, Humphrey, Idaho; June Elizabeth 
Albachten (12), 599 Laurel Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn.; Martha Sutton (11), E. 
Pensacola Hts., Pensacola, Fla.; Sara 
F. Dallmeyer (11), Alex Johnson 
Hotel, Rapid City, S. Dak.; Doris 
Murel Matthews (12), Carpinteria, 
Calif.; Emily Amblen (10), 100 High 
St., Lee, Mass.; Edith Simpson (col- 
ored), 612 Valley St., Carthage, Mo.; 
Georgina Tingley (12), 447 12th St., 
Brandon, Man., Canada; Martha 
Webb, 2407 Jones Ave., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Carol Jane Meyers, 5817 North 
Lake Dr., Whitefish Bay, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Helen E. Bard (12), West- 
chester Ave., Thornwood, N. Y.; 
Louise Davenport (12), 8 Messinger 
St., Canton, Mass.; Jean Schuster 
(12), 1314 N. E. 52d, Portland, Oreg. 
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AN EASTER PARTY 


By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


*¢ AN EASTER party practically 

takes care of itself,” be- 
gan Mrs. Miller, “but it wouldn't 
seem like an Easter party without 
an egg hunt.” 

“And an egg-rolling contest,” 
added Daisy Dean. 

Marjorie held up a rabbit that 
she had cut from a folded piece of 
paper. “I used the rabbit we drew 
at school as a pattern,” she ex- 
plained. “We'll write the invita- 
tions on these. Then after we fin- 


uy, ish cooking we'll make the party 


favors.” 

“We're using candy eggs for 
the egg hunt, aren’t we?’ asked 
Daisy Dean. 

“Yes, see!” Marjorie displayed 
a large bag of colored candies. 
“We have all sizes from jelly 
beans on up to regular egg size.” 


“Then the real eggs that we 
colored are for the egg-rolling 
contest,” concluded Ann Beth. 
“Wonder how many will be bro- 
ken.” 

“Just about all of them—very 
soon after the contest is over,” 
laughed Mrs. Miller. ‘The candy 
eggs generally disappear also as 
soon as the prize is awarded. 
That’s the reason refreshments for 
an Easter party should be light.” 

“We decided to have cake and 
orange juice, didn’t we?” asked 
Daisy Dean. 

“Yes, and here is the recipe for 
the cake,” answered Mrs. Miller. 
“It is for a large-sized party cake.” 

With all the needed ingredients 
and utensils already laid out on 
the kitchen table, the girls made 

(Please turn to page 31) 


WHITE CAKE 


Y, cupful butter 

1 cupful sugar 

Y, cupful milk 

134, cupfuls flour 

21/, teaspoonfuls baking powder 
3 egg whites 

1 teaspoonful vanilla 


Cream butter in a slightly 
warmed mixing bowl. Add 
sugar a little at a time. Beat 
well. Add vanilla. Sift baking 
powder and flour together twice. 
Add a little milk, then a little 
flour till both are all used. Beat 


well each time. Fold in egg 
whites last. Bake in medium 
oven 20 minutes. 


SEVEN-MINUTE ICING 


| egg white, unbeaten 
1 cupful sugar 
4 tablespoonfuls water 


Have boiling water in lower 
part of double boiler. Into the 
top part put the egg white, sugar, 
and water. Beat mixture with 
Dover egg beater as it cooks. 
Continue beating and cooking 
for seven minutes. 
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VS what are we going to do?” de- 
manded Red. “All the handwork in 
the garden is done, and Doc is using old Pete, so 
we can’t use the cultivator. It’s certainly no use 
to hitch up Surprise.” 

The Spartans were standing by the vegetable 
stand that they operated every year. It was a 
Saturday morning in early April. 

“We might paint the stand and fix it up for 
this summer,” suggested Chink. 

“Only we haven’t the paint yet,” David re- 


* minded him. “Dad is going to bring it home 


with him Tuesday night.” 

“If we had only known that Doc was going 
to use old Pete today, we wouldn’t have needed 
to work so hard every night after school to 
catch up on our hoeing,” said Chink. 

“Well, anyway,” Coralee observed, “the 
hoeing is all finished, and since we can’t have 
the horse today, it looks as if we'll have a holi- 
day whether we want it or not.” 

“Let’s make it a real holiday,” said Kegs. 
“We can take a picnic lunch and hike over to 
the woods by Indian Creek.” 

“That’s a swell idea,” David agreed. “What 
say we do that and look for violets? I know 
where a big patch of them blooms every year.” 

“Maybe we can find some Dutchman’s- 
breeches too,” added Cousin Bob. 

In two minutes the gang had separated, each 
member running home for a picnic lunch. In 


\SELTINE 


HANDY ANDY 


less than half an hour they were together again, 
hiking up the lane toward Indian Creek. As 
they passed Doc’s place they saw him plowing © 
in the orchard with old Pete. 

Doc came to the fence, mopping his fore- 
head with a big, red bandana. 

“Sorry I couldn’t let you Spartans have old 
Pete today, but you know Saturday is the only 
day I get to work in my garden. If you want 
him any day after school, though, just help 
yourselves.” 

“Thanks,” David answered for the gang, 
“but you really did us a good turn, Doc. In- 
stead of working today, we're going on a pic- 
nic. We can catch up on our cultivating in a 
couple of afternoons after school.” 

“The picnic will do you good,” said Doc. 
“This is the time of year to drop everything 
and take a day off in the woods. I'd go with 
you myself if I possibly could. I always try to 
go at least once every spring.” 

“Well, if we get caught up on our work 
again this week, maybe we can go again next 
Saturday,” said Kegs. “Could you go with us 
then?” 

“We'll see,” replied Doc. “I'll certainly 
try to get off. But right now I expect I’d bet- 
ter get back to work or the weeds will grow up 
and hide old Pete. Have a good time.” 

The gang started off down the road, calling 
good-by. 
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T WAS a beautiful spring day, and birds sang 

from the newly leaved hedgerows. The 

ground was still damp with dew that glistened 
on the grass blades in every patch of shade. 

When they came to the bridge over Indian 
Creek, the Spartans turned off the lane and fol- 
lowed the winding bank. 

“That blue jay doesn’t like to have us in his 
private territory,” said Chink. ‘The way he’s 
screaming you'd think we were robbers.” 

“There goes a brown thrasher through that 
clump of persimmon trees,” Kegs exclaimed. 

“Where is that patch of violets you were 
talking about, David?” asked Coralee. 

“It’s farther up the creek,” he replied. 
“There’s a little gully with a high bank between 
it and the creek. I think the creek used to run 
through the draw. It’s just full of violets.” 

“That must be it just ahead,” said Cousin 
Bob. 

“It is,” David agreed. ‘‘That’s the place 
all right. I remember a couple of years ago 
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when Dad and Mother and I came here for a 
picnic.” 

“The violets are here, all right,” cried Cora- 
lee. ‘‘Just look at them! I never saw so many 
in all my life.” 

“Before we start picking them, let’s eat,” 
suggested Kegs. 

“Eat!” thundered Red. “What a guy you 
are! All you can think of is eating!” 

“Well, stop braying a minute and use your 
head,” replied Kegs. “If we start picking flow- 
ers now, they'll be wilting while we eat our 
lunch, but if we eat now we can take them home 
as soon as they’re picked and put them in water. 
Besides, it’s past noon now.” 

The gang laughingly agreed. 

“Look at that huge violet plant!” said Red as 
he settled down with his lunch. “I'll bet it has 
fifty flowers on it.” : 

“Let’s take the whole plant home with us,” 
Coralee suggested. “Maybe we can transplant 
it.” 
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‘“That’s a swell idea,” said David. ‘I see 
the one I want.” 

‘“Dibs on this one.” Kegs selected a fine 
plant. 

“Say, why don’t we start a violet bed along 
with our vegetable garden?” suggested Cousin 
Bob. “We might even be able to sell violets 
at the stand, and we could take care of the 
plants easy enough.” 

“Even if we couldn’t sell any, we could give 
them to our mothers every 
spring,” said David. “It’s a great 
idea.” 

“We could plant the violets 
on the north side of the Roost, if 
we cleaned it up back there,” said 
Coralee. ‘We could move the 
harrow and the cultivator clear 
over to one end and clean out 
those weeds.” 

“Well, if this idea is going to 
get those weeds cleaned out, I’m 
for it,” laughed David. ‘Dad has wanted me 
to clear that place out for a long time, but I just 
haven’t got around to it.” 

Cousin Bob finished his lunch and carefully 
folded his papers, putting them in his hip pocket 
to use later for wrapping flowers. He started 


climbing the ridge between the gully and the 


creek. 

“Where are you going, Bob?” asked Red. 

“I think I saw some Dutchman’s-breeches 
up there,” replied Bob. 

“We could put them in our garden too,” 
Andy decided. 

“Sure we can,” said Kegs. “I like them.” 

“Let’s spread out and see what we can find,” 
proposed David. ‘““There are probably lots of 
different flowers around here that would be 
keen for our garden.” 

“We'll make a line across the hillside,” said 
Red, “and go upstream.” 

“Tl take the creek bank,”’ Chink announced. 


The Spartans formed a widely extended 
line and started up the creek looking carefully 
for flowers. 


“Here’s a queer kind of violet,” cried Cora- 
lee. “‘It’s paler and has jagged leaves.” 

“Remember where it is and we'll come back 
for it,” said David. 

Chink and Andy kept to the edge of the 
stream to watch for Indian pipe. 

Suddenly Cousin Bob called down to them 
from the top of the ridge. 

“Say, Chink,” he yelled, ‘‘can you climb up 
to that Dutchman’s breeches plant on the bluff? 
I can’t reach it from here, and it’s 
the only one I’ve been able to 
find.” 

“Sure,” replied Chink as he 
started up the clay bank. The 
dry clay crumbled under his feet. 
“Say,” he said, “this isn’t so easy 
as it looked.” He could see the 
plant, perched in a tiny crevice 
about fifteen feet up. The crevice 
was filled with decaying leaves 
and moss, and the plant was a 
beauty. 

Chink reached the crevice and held onto the 
edge of it with one hand as he reached for his 
knife with the other. He got his knife out, but 
as he reached up to open the blade with his other 
hand the lip of the crevice crumbled. Chink 
dropped his knife and clutched wildly for a new 
handhold. 

Like a picture taken with a slow-motion 
camera his body swayed out from the clay wall. 
He waved his arms, desperately trying to regain 
his balance but he failed. Frantically Cousin 
Bob grabbed at him from above but Chink was 
too far away. 

His foothold crumbled and Chink fell 
straight back and dropped—into Andy’s arms! 
The fall rolled them both over and over until 
they stopped just a foot from the edge of the 
creek. 

Andy got up brushing himself, and re- 
marked, 


“A little more and we'd have got wet.” 


Chink grinned foolishly. ‘Thanks, Andy,” 
he said. (Please turn to page 30) 
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ETER WREN was hungry. This was not 
strange, as he was always hungry; but to- 
night he was hungrier than usual and very, very 


cross besides. 
April “Oh, oh! Why doesn’t Mother come home 
®age and give us something to eat?” he complained 


wenty-eight 


in a voice that was meant to sound like a rumble 
of thunder but which was really only a loud 
squeak. 

“She'll come as soon as she can,” piped 
Marie Wren, who was the youngest of the 
brood. 

Peter looked at her scornfully. She was al- 
ways speaking out of turn, it seemed to him. 
But then she was the baby and did not know 
any better. 

The other two Wrens, Jean and John, stood 
a little in awe of Peter. After all, he had been 
the first to come out of the shell, and he had 
been the first to do things ever since. For in- 
stance, Mother Wren had told them never, never 
to step out of the house while she was gone. But 
last night Peter had grown so hungry waiting 
for Mother and Father to come home that he 


be the first one to be fed! Such boldness was 
looked upon with wonder and admiration by the 
smaller Wrens. Then when Mother Wren had 
come home she had fed Peter before the others 


PEIER 


Peter Always Wanted to Be First 


went right out on the porch so that he would 


A READ-ALOUD STORY 


By MARTHA RAABE BOYD 


Drawings by MARJORIE HARTWELL 


had anything to eat. But she had scolded him 
too. She had told him to stay in the house with 
his brother and sisters until she gave him per- 
mission to go outside alone. 

“You're the oldest,” she had said. ‘You 
should set a good example for the smaller chil- 
dren.” 

Peter had not minded being scolded as long 
as he was fed first. And tonight he wanted to 
be first again. 

“Aw, shucks,” he sputtered, turning his head 
sideways so that his brother and sisters could 
hear him. “If I could fly, I wouldn’t wait here 
another minute. I'd just go off and find some- 
thing to eat all by myself.” He almost lost his 
balance as he spoke. It annoyed him that his 
legs wobbled when he was trying so hard to 
stand straight. The oldest of four children 
should be more dignified. 

The smaller Wrens were dumfounded at 
such talk. They could not speak a word. They 
could only look at each other wide-eyed and 
then back at their older brother again. 


UDDENLY Peter, with a quick turn of his 
head, said to the others, “I’m going to wait 

on the porch again. I’m just too hungry to wait 
until the rest of you are fed.” Out of the small 
round door he wriggled, landing so hard on 


A 
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the board below that he almost fell off the 
porch. 

Baby Marie chirped excitedly, “But Mother 
told you to stay in here with us! You know 
she did.” 

Peter said nothing, but he gave the three 
smaller members of the family a look that plain- 
ly said, “I'll do just as I please. Now what are 
you going to do about it?” 

The three little Wrens looked at each other 
wonderingly, but they said nothing. Outside, 
Peter grew more impatient than ever. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” he scolded. “Will Mother 


never come?” 


EEING her flying toward him, he began to 
chatter with delight. Mother Wren saw 
Peter too, and noticed that he was standing on 
the porch. Now Mother Wren had ideas of 
her own about raising a family, and one of them 
was that children should obey their parents. 
“Well,” she thought, “so my naughty boy 
is out on the porch again. I shall have to teach 
him a lesson that he will always remember.” Up 
to the little house she flew. 
Taking no notice of Peter, 
she fed baby Marie, then Jean 
and John. When it was Pet- 
er’s turn to be fed, the worms 
were all gone. Peter did not 
feel so brave now. He wished 
that he had stayed in the 
house as his mother had told 
him to do. But he stood as 
straight as his wobbly legs 
would permit and tried to 
look as if he did not care. 
“Peter,” began his mother 
crisply, “if you want any sup- 
per tonight, go back into the 
house and stay there.” Mother 
Wren stood very straight, 
looking right at Peter. John 
was looking at him. So was 
Jean. And Baby Marie stared 
with eyes so wide open that 


Peter wished 
that it would thunder or rain, or that the house 
would blow over, or that he would fall off the 
porch—anything that would make them stop 
looking at him. But nothing happened. His 
head hanging in shame, Peter struggled back 
through the door through which he had recently 


they were nearly popping out. 


come with such confidence. Even then the 
scene was not over, for Mother Wren followed 
him into the house, and standing close in front 
of him, forced her disobedient boy to look right 
into her bright, beady eyes. 

“Peter, I want you to promise me that this 
will never happen again until you are old 
enough to fly.” 

“All right, Mother! I won’t ever do it 
again,” Peter faltered, as near crying as ever a 
bird could be. Then he hopped back into a cor- 
ner of the house—and a very wretched Peter 
he was if he was even half as wretched as he 
appeared to be. 


Presently Mother was back with a worm 
for Peter, for she did not want even a naughty 
little bird to go to bed hungry. Peter felt better 
after his supper, but he had 
nothing at all to say, because 
he was still very much 
ashamed of himself. 

A few minutes later when 
Father Wren flew onto the 
porch with more food for the 


il 
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—| children, Peter waited until 
= the others were fed before he 
& Z| came forward. Mother Wren 


gave him a friendly nod, so he 
knew that he was forgiven. 

As Peter was drifting off 
to sleep that night he heard 
Father Wren say, “We have 
the finest children in the 
world.” 

“So we have,’ Mother 
Wren agreed. 

Peter blinked happily, he 
knew that his world was 
right once more. 
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THE LARK 


(Continued from page 9) 


neath the fine garments, lay a 
stout nankeen skirt of blue and 
smocks and gay aprons for every 
day. 

As she pressed the pretty things 
to her heart, a sudden thought 
came to Nadia. Had her daily 
song of thanksgiving for the good 
that she already possessed opened 
the way to all these better things? 
Even these beautiful things? It 
was likely! 

Early Easter morning Nadia, 
dressed in her feast-day garments 
and accompanied by her new 
brother Karlo, made her way 
down the village lane to the tiny 
church. How shining were her 
eyes, and how gay were her neck 
ribbon and her new, full skirt! 
Lovely she appeared as the shipka, 
or wild mountain rose! At sight 
of her many were the village folk 
who exclaimed in wonder, “Only 
see! "Tis Nadia! Nadia, our little 


lark, whose song each day has 


filled our hearts with cheer!” 
That evening it was said in the 
village of Krushanik that no young 
maiden had ever danced the be- 
loved kolo more beautifully or 
more joyously than had Nadia on 
that happy Easter afternoon. But 
then never before had there been 
a heart so happy or feet so light. 


HANDY ANDY 


(Continued from page 27) 


“Sure,” said Andy. 

“How did you happen to be 
standing right there when Chink 
fell?” David asked Andy as the 
gang rushed up. 

“Well, Chink’s feet slipped a 
lot as he was scrambling up the 
ridge,” answered Andy, ‘“‘and I 
had a kind of hunch that if I 
stood around I might come in 
handy.” 


AN ENDLESS MONEY 
CHAIN 


By E. MENDES 


The last letter of each of these 
four-letter words is used for the 
first letter of the next word. The 
first and last words are the same, 
thus forming an endless chain. 


1. A coin. 

2. To rip. 

3. Mature. 

4. Snakelike fishes. 

5. A fish of the herring family. 
6. Moist. 

7. A measure of liquid. 
8. To weary. 

9. Level. 

10. Want. 

11. To risk. 

12. A man’s name. 

13. A coin. 


WHAT AM I? 
By ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


Sometimes I am narrow, 
Sometimes I am wide; 
I come to the doorway 
But don’t come inside. 


SKIPPER 
BINNER 


(Continued from page 14) 


side the inlet,” Binner answered, 
trying not to grin. 

“But I just tried to be smart,” 
Sackey acknowledged. “You were 
the one that was brave. You were 
the real skipper of our voyage!” 

“I was scared,” Binner ad- 
mitted. 

“That's why—that’s why it was 
—brave,” Sackey said. 
why!” 

He had made the discovery, 
too. 

“You can’t be brave ‘less you're 
scared first. It ain’t brave to be 
just not afraid. It’s brave to be 
brave anyhow, even when you are 
scared!” 

This fact was clear enough to 
Sackey and to Binner even if it 
might have seemed a little mixed 
to anybody else. But Binner had 
still another idea. A fellow was 
brave in spite of being scared, 
when he was sure that friendly 
things would help him—would 
hold him up so he could swim 
out of his troubles—just as the 
waves held him up. 

THE END 
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AN EASTER 
PARTY 


(Continued from page 24) 


short work of mixing the cake. 
Each took a turn at beating the 
batter, for Mrs. Miller told them 
that it takes much beating to make 
a light, fine-grained cake. 

While the cake baked, Marjorie 
brought out some marshmallows 
and scissors, coconut and green 
vegetable coloring. 

“Now what?” inquired Ann 
Beth. 

“Easter rabbits for the top of 
the cake,” Marjorie answered. 
“See!” And wetting the scissors 
at the sink, she snipped long, thin 
pieces off a pink marshmallow. 
“Those are the ears,” she said, 
pressing them onto a whole white 
marshmallow which she had 
shaped into a more rounded form 
with her hands. Then wetting the 
scissors again, she cut bits of white 
marshmallow for the feet and tail. 

“There will be room on the top 
of the cake for about four bunnies 
and nests,” said Mrs. Miller as she 
moistened the coconut with a few 
drops of water colored green. 

“Is that for the bunnies’ nest?” 
asked Ann Beth. 

Mrs. Miller nodded. ‘‘And these 
will do nicely for eggs,” she said 
as she selected several of the small- 
est jelly beans. 


Are You Going to Move? 


If you are planning to move, or 
have already moved, please notify 
us, giving both your old and your 
new address. If your family is 
subscribing to any of our other 
magazines, please give us their 
names also, and tell whether or 
not they have a prosperity bank. 
This will help us to make sure 
that you receive your magazines 
promptly. 


CLOCK CUTOUT 


EFORE cutting them out, 
paste the clock face and 
hands on light-weight cardboard. 
Next punch a hole in the small 
circle that is the clock’s nose, and 
in the circle of each hand. Fasten 
the hands to the clock face with 
a brad or paper fastener. Be sure 
that the long hand is on top of 
the short one. 

A is the clock door. Cut out 
the center of the door around the 
inner circle, and paste cellophane 
on the under side of the opening. 
The door will look just like the 


glass door of Mother’s clock. (Ask 
Mother to save cellophane for you 
from her kitchen packages.) Place 
the door under a weight until it is 
thoroughly dry. Bend tab number 
2 for a hinge, and tab number 1 
for a catch. Insert these tabs in 
slits 1 and 2 on thé face of the 
clock after you have cut them. 
Bend figure B along the dotted 
line and paste it to the back of the 
clock so that the clock will stand 
by itself. You can turn the hands 
and see exactly what time it is! 
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GARDEN MARKERS 


ARDEN markers and plant 
stakes may be used in so 
many different ways that there is 
always a place for them wherever 
flowers or vegetables are grown. 
Many children have their own 
vegetable or flower plots, but if 
you do not have a garden, you 
can help Mother decorate hers. 
Markers and plant stakes also 
make nice presents. If your 
friends do not have outdoor gar- 
dens, your gift can be used in a 
window box or plant jar in the 
house. Your teacher will be de- 
lighted to have you make markers 
for the school garden, but remem- 
ber to keep the design small if the 
marker is to be used in a window- 
box garden. 
If intended for use in an indoor 


garden, the design representing 
the flower or vegetable can be 
made of heavy cardboard tacked 
or glued to a 7-inch stick fash- 
ioned of cigar-box wood (figure 
1). 
shinking up new designs for 
markers is great fun. But if you 
do not care to do this, cut the pic- 
ture of the flower or vegetable 


from its seed package and glue it 
onto wood or cardboard. Then 
cut around the flower or vegetable 
picture with a coping saw, and 
fasten it to the stick. Cover both 
sides with varnish or shellac so 
that water will not harm the paper 
picture or warp the wood. 

For an outdoor garden shel- 
lacked wooden markers are neces- 
sary. These markers can be made 
in two pieces (A and B, figure 1) 
out of cigar boxes; or by using a 
piece of box wood about 4 inches 
wide and 12 inches long, the de- 
sign can be made in one piece 
(figure 2). After sandpapering 
the selected piece of wood on both 
sides, carefully draw the design on 
it and outline a narrow stick about 
1 inch wide, to extend to the bot- 


— 


tom of the board. Cut out the en- 
tire marker and stick with a cop- 
ing saw, making a point at the bot- 
tom of the stick to be thrust into 
the soil. 

Such designs as nasturtiums, 
pansies, and tulips, which blend 
two shades of color, are lovely 
when tinted with crayolas and cov- 
ered with shellac. Any of the de- 


The Prayer 
of Faith 


WEE WISDOM readers can help 
themselves and others by saying 
this prayer 


God is my help in every need; 


God does my every hunger feed; _ 

God walks beside me, guides my 
way 

Through every moment of the 
day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 
All things I am, can do, and be, | 
Through Christ, the Truth that is _ 
in me. | 


God is my health, I can't be sick: _ 

God is my strength, unfailing, _ 

quick; 

God is my all; I know no fear, — 

Since God and love and Truth © 
are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 


signs may be drawn in this way if 
the color is spread evenly, al- 
though it is best to use paint or 
enamel when a heavy, solid effect 
is wanted. After the design is 
colored, the whole marker should 
be varnished to protect it. 

Plants like hollyhocks grow 
quite tall and if not tied to stakes 
will be blown over and broken by 
the wind. Large house plants al- 
so require stakes. The length and 
weight of the stake depend on 
where it is to be used, but why not 
ask your teacher if you may trace 
one of her bird or butterfly pat- 
terns for the decorative part at the 
top? (See figure 3.) Use a 
smooth piece of wood and cut out 
the pattern with your coping saw. 
Paint the bird red for a cardinal, 
blue with reddish breast for a 
bluebird, or bright yellow for a 
canary. Paint the butterfly in any 
bright colors. 
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A PICTURE TO 
COLOR 


Add some bees and tulips too, 
Tint the eggs both red and blue. 


EFORE this bunny hurries by 
Draw some birds up in the 
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ace : USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 

Unity School of Christianity. 

the ‘ 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
a - . Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 

. friend. I inclose $1 to pay for my order. 

out Friend’s name 
Street 
yr a Street 

any City and State : 

W-4-36 


UNITY 
PERIODICALS 
for Adults 


The Unity School of Christianity 
publishes the following periodi- 
cals, which are to the adult what 
WEE WISDOM is to the child. 
Like WEE WISDOM they are 
priced at $1 each for a year's 
subscription. 


UNITY 


—Contains material that bears 
on Christian healing and Chris- 
tian living. For the advanced 
student of metaphysics. 


WEEKLY UNITY 


—An eight - page publication 
adapted to the needs of the be- 
ginner in the study of Truth. Car- 
ries brief, compact articles that 
are intensely practical. 


UNITY DAILY WORD 


—A pocket-sized monthly maga- 
zine that contains a page lesson 
for each day of the month as well 
as special articles and poems. 


GOOD BUSINESS 


—A fifty-page monthly magazine 
for alert business men and women. 
Shows how to solve business prob- 
lems through the application of 
Truth principles. 


PROGRESS 


—An illustrated monthly maga- 
zine that presents the Truth teach- 
ings through articles, fascinating 
fiction stories, and interviews with 
noted people. 


*® Unity School also publishes 
metaphysical books, booklets, 
and pamphlets. A complete cat- 
alogue of our publications will be 
sent on request. 


Unity School of Christianity 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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The little clock on Miss Gray's desk 
said three o'clock and the boys and 
girls eagerly waited for ‘‘story hour” 
to begin. Each day Miss Gray allowed 
one of the children to choose the story 
to be read, and today it was Philip’s 
turn. 

“Well, Philip, have you made your 
selection?” asked Miss Gray with a 
smile. 

“Please, Miss Gray, read to us from 
Wee Wisdom,” requested Philip, hand- 
ing her his newest copy. 
“Why, Philip, what a lovely maga- 
zine! Look, children!” She held it up 

so all the class could see. 

The children exclaimed with delight. 

Comfortably seated at her desk, Miss 

Gray began to read the first story in 
the magazine. When she reached the 
end, the children all clapped their 
hands and begged for another. Miss 
Gray began another story, and almost 
before any one realized it, the story 
hour had come to an end. 

“We want Wee Wisdom again to- 

morrow,” declared the children. 
“Well,” said Miss Gray, “first we 
should thank Philip for sharing it with 
us today.” The children clapped and 
clapped, and Philip was very happy be- 
cause he had taken Wee Wisdom to 
school. 

Maybe your teacher is not acquainted 
with Wee Wisdom. ‘Take this copy 
to school and ask her to read from it. 

She will be surprised to hear that the 
price of this magazine is only $1 a year. 


A RAINY-DAY 
COMPANION 


If Saturday is a rainy day 
And you cannoi go out to play, 

There’s fun indoors, you will agree, 
With a jolly book for company. 


Yes, a book is a fine companion 
for a rainy day, and we have one 
that will make you forget all about 
the April showers. It is White 
Stockings and Other Tales. In this 
book you will find three jolly 


stories. 


The first is “White Stockings” 
and it is about a queen, a little boy 
named Sven, and a pair of knitted 
white stockings. 


Next is the story “When Philip 
Forgot.” Philip had to go all alone 
through the woods to Grandmoth- 
er’s to take her some fresh eggs. 
Was Philip afraid? Read the story 
of his adventures. 


“Thoughts with Wings’ is the 
name of the last story, which is 
about little Alice who went to bed 
with a scowl on her face and a 
pout on her lips. Read this story 
and find out why Alice went to bed 
the next night with a smiling face. 


This book is full of bright pic- 
tures and is printed in big type. 
You can order one copy for only 
29 cents, or two for 50 cents. 


HOUR 


YOUR EDITORS WOULD 
LIKE TO KNOW 


ew IS the fifth number of WEE WiIspoM since it grew larger and put on 
its new dress. During these last five months we have had many beautiful 
letters from you boys and girls and also from your parents and teachers, telling 
us of your joy in the new WEE Wispom. These letters have made us very 
happy, for our happiness comes through yours. 

When we enlarged WEE WisDOM we made only one change in the con- 
tents. We took out the Bible lessons and put in a Bible story. We did this 
because many of you aré using the graded Sunday school lessons prepared by 
your own Sunday schools, and we felt that you would really enjoy the Bible 
story more than the Bible lessons. However, we have had so many requests for 
the Bible lessons that we are going to take a vote to decide which we shall 
have, the lessons or the story. 

Now an election decides a question satisfactorily only when every one 
votes. All good citizens are interested in the welfare of their country and vote, 
so if you would rather have the Sunday school lessons like those given in the 
old WEE Wispom, be a good WEE WIsDoOM citizen and write and tell us so. 
Or if you are enjoying the Bible stories that we are using now more than you 
did the Bible lessons, write and tell us that you want the stories. All letters 
will be counted and the decision will be made according to your votes. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT OUR TEMPERS? 

Our Good Words Booster Club secretary came to my desk a few days 
ago with a whole handful of letters from boys and girls who wrote that it 
is hard for them to keep their tempers. That made us wonder about tempers. 
A flare of temper acts in the mind and body like steam in a boiler. Steam 
has power. If the steam is allowed to go off as vapor its power is wasted. If 
it escapes from the boiler uncontrolled, it is apt to cause great damage, but 
if it is controlled its power will perform hard tasks, such as pulling trains 
and lifting heavy loads. 

If you have a temper you can learn to make it work for you. Don’t allow 
it to waste itself in angry words or to injure you or others. When you begin to 
lose your temper, think of something that is hard for you to do, then do it. 
Perhaps holding your tongue is the hardest thing you can think of. If you can 
do that you will find that you have turned an unhappy incident into a blessing. 
Perhaps this thought will help you to control your temper: “I am the engineer 
of my life. I control the power that is in me.” 
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